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tive potency of the impulses involved corresponded with that of 

the series which determines our highest ethical ideal. If we so act, 

we shall find conscience satisfied. 

Henry Rutgers Marshall. 
New York. 

"the will to believe and the duty to doubt." 

The importance of some of the issues raised by Professor Miller 
in his brilliant and forcible observations on the Will to Believe and 
the Duty to Doubt naturally call for some comment upon the state 
to which they reduce the question at issue between Professor James 
and himself. Mr. Miller certainly seems justified in his conten- 
tion that the letter of Mr. James's Essay would have us believe upon 
confessedly insufficient grounds. Mr. James speaks, he points out, 
(1) as if the will to believe were the same thing as belief, and (2) 
as if our willing to believe effectually converted the hypothetical 
entities of belief into objective realities. That believing converts, 
for the believer, certain vaguely conceived entities into realities is 
doubted, to be sure, neither by Mr. Miller nor by any one else. 
But this, he rightly insists, is not a philosophy of the belief in ob- 
jective realities. The Essay does not show that the logic of desire 
and courage is the same thing as the logic of the "upright intel- 
lect" or as the logic of evidence. 

In the light, then, of Mr. Miller's insistence on evidence as a con- 
dition of belief, Mr. James's Will to Believe seems to reduce itself 
simply to the willingness to accept such evidence. This partly 
explains why this book has been so welcome to the apologist for 
religion (e.g. , to M. Brunetiere and others) : it puts the imprimatur 
of a master psychologist upon the contention that if men only took 
the pains to obtain evidence they might haply find it. Still, no man 
is logically justified in saying one positive word for belief, who has 
not in his mind more or less definite conceptions about some " world 
of reality," some "plane" or "universe" of discourse (as the logi- 
cians term it), that he knows to be real, prior even to his mere 
thinking about it or his staking his " all" upon its existence. After 
a short canvass of Mr. James's "specific articles of faith" (at one 
time an " unseen world" that " stretches beyond this visible order," 
but "of which we know nothing positive," at another a "power" 
which " not only makes for righteousness, but means it, and which 
recognizes us") and of his account of the relations, or absence (for 
" immortality" is passed over, and there is little about any kind of 
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"communion" of our spirits with the unseen) of relations sustained 
by our spirits to the realities (?) of belief, Mr. Miller has little diffi- 
culty in showing that Mr. James speaks of the world of religious 
realities as something that we make or unmake by our faith or by 
our doubt. We all, indeed, remember that Mr. James quite makes 
a point of doing this very thing. But, then, while admitting that 
"faith in a fact" may "help to create the fact," he also confesses 
that any "believer at the present day . . . can always doubt his 
creed." His logic of belief is, in short, always a subjective thing 
at best. We may will to believe, but we can " never allow that will 
to take effect." It may be only too true that few "believers" of 
to-day are free from doubt, and many of us may think with Brown- 
ing that a certain amount of doubt is appropriate to our condition 
as mortal men, but then, as Mr. Miller says, the case for belief is 
not complete ; and his contention is undoubtedly useful if it causes 
believers to base their faith on something more objective than 
desire. 

If Mr. James could only incorporate Mr. Miller's point about 
evidence with his own theory of the will, we should then have a 
bridge between the subjective world of wishes and desires and the 
objective world of realities. My point is that he could do this by 
borrowing either from his own or from Mr. Miller's implicit phi- 
losophy of belief.* (i) Mr. James confesses to being an " absolute 
empiricist." This is hopeful. We are all absolute empiricists — 
Hegel as well as Aristotle. Psychologically speaking, a man's will 
may be said to be the sum of the tendencies to act that his experience 
has led him to regard as in conformity with the tendency of things, 
and (also psychologically speaking) a man's belief is his active sense 
of the realities with which his experience has brought him into con- 
tact. Psychologically, will and belief are two sides of the one 
phenomenon, — our active sense of that which our experience has 
brought us into contact. A man cannot will to relate himself to 
realities of which he has had no experience. If a man wills to re- 
late himself to an unseen order, this implies that he has experience of 
that order in himself and in his life. And there is much in life and 
in philosophy and in literature to show that man has such experi- 
ence ; the will to believe implies it. (2) Mr. James could say that 
his will to believe denotes a man's power of testing by conscious 

* See Mr. Miller's distinction between beliefs found and beliefs made. (This 
Journal, preceding number, pp. 188-190.) 
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experience the action-value or the organizative-value (i.e., the value 
so far as the systematizing of his own "tendencies" and "nature" 
or of those of mankind) of the highest religious practices and ideas 
of his time and environment. Only, both Mr. James and Mr. 
Miller allow themselves to speak as if a man's adoption of the social 
or the organization [they are practically the same] stand-point were 
matter of arbitrary and conscious choice, and not of inevitable and 
unconscious volition. Professor Baldwin and others have shown 
(Mr. Balfour has hinted at it) that the self can be and is " organ- 
ized" only through its unconscious adoption of the "social" or the 
universalizing attitude. Mr. Miller in particular admits, but only 
to disparage it, the fact of our falling in with the ways, and conse- 
quently with the beliefs, of society — " cela vous /era croire et vous 
abetira," as it were. But then we are slowly coming to see the 
truth that the individual needs the stand-point of society to inter- 
pret the world of objective reality, to universalize his own experi- 
ence, or even to analyze it into its fundamental elements. Hence the 
will to believe reposes upon the belief oi humanity, and the belief 
of humanity expresses reality, expresses its sense of the reality of 
the World-Will and of the relations sustained by that Will to us. 
Reality as we know it consists of that which, or those things which, 
we know to affect or limit or sustain our activity. This idea of 
belief as a kind of coefficient of reality, as our subjective sense of 
that which our experience teaches us we can with impunity (or suc- 
cessfully) will, is unfolded as matter of scientific fact, not of mere 
imagination, in James's two volumes on psychology. 

(3) Mr. James can deny the literal and the real truth of Mr. 
Miller's emphatic declaration, the declaration on which his [Mr. 
Miller's] whole argument rests, that the " will to believe is a thing 
to be absolutely separated from the will to know the truth." I do 
not take the word absolutely seriously, for Mr. Miller is too much 
of a philosopher to really think that anything can be absolutely 
separated from anything else. The will to believe cannot even for 
the purposes of argumentation be separated from the will to know 
the truth. Truth means, as Mr. Miller says, that which corresponds 
to reality ; but by reality we can mean only that which sustains 
some relation to our will or our practical activity. That is true 
which affects our volition in a constant and invariable way. From 
neither a psychological, nor a logical, nor an ethical, nor a meta- 
physical point of view can the will to know the truth be separated 
from the will to believe. Most men will confess that they believe 
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in and know only that which they have experienced. The will to 
believe (as the will to act in accordance with the conditions of one's 
experience) is susceptible of a rationalistic interpretation, an inter- 
pretation that glorifies knowledge, or, if you will, glorifies that 
criticism* or sifting or interpretation of experience in which true 
knowledge (and true belief, too) consists. I believe only in that 
which I know to be operative in my experience. With Mr. Miller, 
I refuse to believe in that which may possibly be untrue or unreal, 
i.e., in that which forms no intrinsic part of my experience. 

Speaking now in general, when Mr. James would have us decide 
such an option as that between the truth and falsity of the " re- 
ligious hypothesis" by our passionate nature instead of by our 
intellect, what he implies and really means is that my actions (e.g., 
the "preference of some things," the "eternal things," over 
"some other things") cannot be regarded as events outside my- 
self, like events and happenings of the external world, to be ex- 
plained as "a progressive integration of matter and a concomitant 
loss of motion;" but must be regarded as the manifestations of a 
will that is not a mere event or appearance, and that can never be 
"presented" or examined as such. He means that it is absurd to 
talk as if the realities of religion were things outside my inward, 
warm, living experience, and not that very inward experience 
itself, with its high " native resolution" and inward imperiousness 
and conscious immortality, that experience which causes us to look 
upon many of our mundane actions and all the pomp and pride of 
circumstance as 

" Fallings from us, vanishings ; 
Blank misgivings of a creature 
Moving about in worlds not realized." 

Decide by my "passional" or by my entire nature, my inward 
will ! Aye, verily ! and why not ? It is of that very nature with all 
its true inwardness and its non-spatial and its non-temporal char- 
acter, that the world of moral and religious realities is an ex- 
pression and embodiment. It is in the service of that very nature 
and its world that the categories of time and space and cause and 
reflex action and vital action are applied to the construction of 
the different planes or spheres of phenomenal reality, that are 
subordinate to the world of social and moral reality that man, 
by virtue of his inward and eternal will, has erected on his other- 

* See Mr. Miller on the functions of reason, loc. cit., p. 189. 
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wise merely physical and biological environment.* That is, if 
any man puts before me the alternatives of regarding my actions 
as either determined by a physical and natural order or not de- 
termined at all, as "unintelligible," I shall object point-blank 
to the ground of his distinction. I shall refuse to put my actions 
out there, outside myself, and to say of them, as I do and must 
about all things in the world other than myself or my actions, 
" These actions are determined either by these causes or by these 
others." For everything outside myself, everything phenomenal 
(Alles Vergangliche~) is only an appearance (Jst nur ein Gleichniss), 
is only a " thing" among other things, only a presentation, only the 
meeting-point or intersection-point of a multiplicity of relations. 
That which is more than phenomenal, that which we can never see 
in the world of appearance and phenomenal causation {das Unzu- 
langliche, das Unbeschreibliche), can take being and shape only in 
the world of my inward action (JTier wird y s Ereigniss ; Hier ist es 
gethati). Here in the world of my action, of my passional nature 
(when we think, to be sure, of passion in the sense in which Words- 
worth conceives it in his "Ode," or Shelley in his "Skylark," 
or "West Wind"), here is the eternal translated into time — here, 
in my action, do I impart to momentary circumstance eternal sig- 
nificance and meaning — dem Augenblick Dauer verleihen. The will 
to believe, the will to express the absolute and the eternal in the 
otherwise phenomenal and transitory, is the only way to reality, to 
the truth of reality, to something to which everything else can be 
related, and which is not itself a mere thing whose reality lies out- 
side itself. And so, again, the will to believe cannot possibly be 
separated from the will to know the truth from the will to know 
reality. 

In the foregoing, I have not seriously considered the question of 
the literal correctness or incorrectness of Mr. Miller's interpre- 
tation of Mr. James. To try to do so would seem to me both 
gratuitous and irrelevant. I have rather tried to suggest that Mr. 
James's apparent reliance on volition and feeling, in the extremity 
of an intellectual impasse, is not necessarily the illogical and un- 
warrantable thing, the /j-erdfiaats els aXXo y£vo<; that it seems at 
first sight to be, — not the attempt to "clear one's character as a 
man" by committing " folly as a thinker." When properly un- 

* See my " Schopenhauer's System in its Philosophical Significance," chap- 
ters iii. (" theory of knowledge"), viii. (" metaphysic"), ix. (" religion"). 
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derstood, it may be compared to the attempt of Hegel to reach a 
point of view from which many of the apparent contradictions of 
"common sense" and of the critical understanding may be seen 
to disappear, or, more simply, to the effort to obtain that ex- 
perience in which a truly rational basis may be found for belief. 
Mr. James's apparent irrationalism reduces itself to a protest 
against limiting either experience or philosophy to the plane of the 
understanding with its "either — or" antitheses and its enumeration 
of abstract possibilities ; and his apparent romanticism to the con- 
tention that the truth of belief can and will and does (it seems to me) 
dawn upon the world only in consequence of right action, i.e., of 
action that we will to be in harmony with a perception of the realities 
and probabilities of spiritual personality. This is, I think, a classical 
position of more than one of the world's great religions. Its ap- 
plication to ethical philosophy may be studied in Aristotle, to 
psychology in James and Stout and Baldwin, to logic in many re- 
cent treatises, and to general philosophy in Schopenhauer, whose 
doctrine that the world consists of presentation (outer "things") and 
will (the "inward," the reality) maybe called classical philosophy. 
Still, we know from the fate of Nietzsche's philosophy how dan- 
gerous it is to separate will too rigidly from intellect. To Mr. 
Miller we are indebted for pointing out at least indirectly the lines 
along which Mr. James's apparent irrationalism must be interpreted 
if it is to receive credible meaning. Experience is the idea that con- 
nects will and belief. 

William Caldwell. 
Northwestern University, Evanston, Illinois. 

the oxford chairs of philosophy. 

In The Contemporary Review for November, 1898, there is an 
interesting article by Professor J. H. Muirhead dealing with the 
above subject. What he seeks to bring out is the extraordinary way 
in which the most distinguished teachers of philosophy in Oxford 
have been passed over, one after another, in recent appointments 
to these chairs. The instances given are certainly very remarkable, 
— the latest and one of the most significant being the refusal of the 
electing Board to appoint Edward Caird to the Whyte's Chair of 
Moral Philosophy, in spite of the fact that his candidature was sup- 
ported (and indeed specially invited) by nearly all the experts in 
the subject connected with Oxford. Earlier instances were the re- 
jection of Green and Nettleship. Mr. Muirhead attributes these 



